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NEWS BITS 


JOINING THE FIGHT 

‘Exhibiting anger and brandishing a 
few threats of violence, a group of black 
college student leaders met June 21 at 
Howard University to try to coordinate 
ways to respond to campus racism. 

“This generation’ must destroy the 
establishment, and we must use any 
means necessary,” said a student from 
the University of the District of Colum- 
bia. — 

’ While such sentiments were out of 
the mainstream at the meeting, anger 
and fear characterized many of the 
discussions: 

_ “T think a lot of students are scared 
today,” said Ros Baraka, vice president 
of Howard’s student government and 
an organizer of the 1989 ousting of 
Republican National Committee Chair- 


| man Lee Atwater from Howard's board. 


of trustees, 

- “They need someone to take the first 
step. That is why we are here. We must 
organize and take that first step.” 

The meeting was part of a week-long 
“Student Call to Washington,” in which 
hundreds: of black collegians debated a 
wae agenda for the next school year. 

Earlier in the week, about 850 people 
marched toa rally at a park across from 
the White House to bolster their call for 
better education. 


CANADIANS AT RISK 


Many Canadian collegians are put- 
ting themselves at a “substantial risk” 
of contracting the AIDS virus by engag- 
ing in risky sexual practices, a June 19 
study of 5,500 freshmen found. 

The survey of 2,248 men and 3,266 
women at 45 community colleges and 
universities across Canada found 75 
percent of the men and nearly 70 per- 
cent of the women reported being sexu- 
ally active. 

However, relatively few of them used 
condoms, and a “significant proportion” 
engaged in other risky behavior such as 
having anal intercourse and multiple 
partners, said study co-author Dr. Noni 
MacDonald of the Children’s Hospital 
of Eastern Ontario in Ottawa. 

MacDonald said she was especially 
concerned because the students knew 
their behavior put them at a greater 
risk of contracting the AIDS virus, but 
would not change their ways. 

“The kids knew what was involved, 
but that was not translated in their 
behavior,” said Ruth Derrick, a spokes- 
woman at Children’s Hospital. 

U.S. students apparently use con- 
doms more readily than their Cana- 
dian counterparts. 
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New UNO football coach Tom Mueller (left) ond Athletic Director Bob Gibson share a laugh 
during last Friday’ S$ press conference. 


Tom Mueller takes the reigns 
as UNO's new football coach 


By GriG Kozo. 

Tom Mueller received an early birth- 
day present June 29. 

Mueller, who turned 43 Tuesday, was 
selected as UNO’s new head football coach 
last Friday. , 

“This is something I always wanted to 
become, because I’ve always liked this 
program and this school,” said Mueller, 
the Mavs’ defensive coordinator for the 
previous three seasons. 

Mueller’s appointment ended a six- 
week search to replace former head coach 
Sandy Buda, who resigned under pres- 
sure in May. Buda was named in a pater- 
nity suit by Omahan Linda J.. Humble 
and was asked to resign by UNO Chan- 
cellor Del Weber. 

Mueller said he looks edward to help- 
ing the UNO program move beyond past 
controversies. - 

“One of our goals come fall is we're 
going to be a closer football team — a 
team with a capital “T’,” he said. 

The chance to become a Division II 
head coach was an opportunity Mueller 
felt might not present itself. “I applied for 
a head coach job once,” he said. “But I 


stayed at UNO because my assistant job 
was the best in Division II.” 

Mueller, a native of Elkader, Iowa, 
joined the UNO staff in 1983, but his 
coaching career spans two decades. 

After graduating from Upper Iowa Uni- 
versity in 1969, Mueller served as a gradu- 
ate assistant coach at Northern Michi- 
gan University for one year. 

From 1970 to 1980, he coached high 
school football before returning to the 
college ranks as an assistant at Sioux 
City’s Morningside College in 1981. 

UNO Athletic Director Bob Gibson said 
Mueller is the man for the job. 

“l think Tom has some great experi- 
ence: That’s why he’s here today,” Gibson 
said. “I feel exceptionally good by this.” 

Mueller was chosen over two other fi- 
nalists — Gary Buer, head coach and 
athletic director at Southwest State in 
Minnesota; and Mike Daly, a former 
assistant at the University of Wisconsin. 

“The ultimate decision was mine,” 
Gibson said. 

That decision drew praise from the 
UNO coaching staff, which unanimously 
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endorsed Mueller as head coach. 

However, Mueller declined to comment 
on the status of the fall coaching staff. 

“T have to sit down (with Gibson) and 
find out what we can do,” Mueller said. 
“Right now, we've got the people here.” 

Mueller also would not elaborate on 
possible changes in the Maverick style of 
play, 

“There are going to be changes,” 
Mueller said. “But they are going to be 
subtle changes.” 

Despite a defense-oriented coaching 
career, Mueller said he is confident he 
can lead the Mavs in all areas. 

“You can ask our staff, I’ve always 
been involved in everything,” he said. “I 
want to know what’s going on on both 
sides of the ball. 

“But you've got to let your assistants 
coach,” he said. 

After six weeks of waiting, Mueller 
said the hard part is both behind and 
ahead of him. 

“How does it feel?” he asked. “Today, 
it’s pretty good. There’s not a whole lot of 
pressure.” O 
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UNO awaits wed 6 on aE PeN sin pepseee oe science 


By Kent WALTON 

Following two years of deliberation, 
UNO’s proposed computer science 
master’s program will face its final ob- 
stacle: the University of Nebraska Board 
of Regents. 

Margaret Gessaman, dean of the Col- 
lege of Graduate Studies and Research, 
said she is confident the regents will 
approve the proposal. 

“I cannot conceive of any reason why 
the regents would say no to this,” she 
said. 

The proposal initially was introduced 
for discussion at last month’s board 
meeting. The regents are expected to 
vote on the program’s addition at their 
July 21 meeting in North Platte. 

“I don’t foresee any problems,” Gessa- 
man said. “I presented it to the regents at 
their June meeting and they didn’t have 
any questions.” 

Gessaman said a graduate degree in 
computer science is possible since UNO 
currently offers graduate classes in 
computer science through a track in the 


Summer sun 
is not all fun 


By E.lzABETH OMMACHEN 


Serious sun worshipers just don’t listen to the warn- 


ings. 


Some will pay for that summer tan with blisters and 


burns. Others will pay with skin cancer. 


“It’s a hell of a problem,” said Dr. Ramon M. Fusaro, 


mathematics graduate program. A track 
is an area of concentration offered under 
another degree. 

Although students can receive gradu- 
ate credit in computer science, the degree 
is offered as a master of mathematics. 

“Up until the fall of 1987 we only had 
a master’s degree in mathematics,” Ges- 
saman said. “We did not have a degree 
that concentrated on computer science.” 

The computer-science track was added 
to the mathematics graduate program in 
the 1988 fall semester. 

Only a small number of changes will 
be made to the program when it earns 
degree-granting status, according to Scott 
Downing, chairman of the mathematics 
and computer science department. 

About $496,000 was allocated to set 
up the program during the 1989-91 bien- 
nium, and the majority of the funding 
will be used to hire new faculty, Downing 
said. 

According to Gessaman, other ex- 
penses will include operating costs and 
purchasing new equipment. 


“We have been recruiting for two or 
three years in anticipation of this,” 
Downing said. “In the last two years, we 
have hired six new Ph.D’s, three of which 
are coming this fall.” 

Downing said 11 new instructors will 
be added to the program if it is approved 
by the regents. Ten will have doctoral 
degrees, and one will be a full professor 
with tenure. 

UNO has received “strong verbal 
support” for the changes in the graduate 
program from members of the local busi- 
ness community, Gessaman said. 

“If a firm or business is considering 
coming to Omaha, they are going to ask a 
lot of questions,” she said. “One of the 
things they are going to want to know is 
the number of graduate programs on 
campus. It will make Omaha that much 
more competitive.” 

Local businesses are not the only 
supporters of the program. According to 
Gessaman, the Air Force also has shown 
interest. 

“There are a lot of small firms working 


with electronics, and many are near 
Offutt,” Gessaman said. “The Air Force 
has many officers who want to add to 
their education base.” 
According to the proposal given to the 


Board of Regents’ Academic Affairs sub- 


committee, the curriculum to be offered 
at UNO will be “patterned after that 
being offered at the best universities in 
the region.” __ 

Gessaman said UNO’s program was 
reviewed by officials from other Midwest- 
ern universities that offer graduate de- 


‘grees in computer science, and many 


found it to be comparable. 

“We had external reviewers from Iowa 
State and the University of Kansas look 
at our graduate program, and they said it 
was similar to theirs,” Gessaman said. 

If the regents approve the proposal, 
Gessaman said, about 100 students will 
participate in the program. 

“I think it will be a wonderful thing for 
the university,” she said. “Studies show 
that we need to improve in research and 
technical degrees.” Q 


a dermatologist at the University of Nebraska Medical 
Center. “And we're doing something now in the 20th 
century that we've never done before: We're going’out 
and playing in the sun.” 

Fusaro said prevention is the best way to avoid skin 
cancer, 

“The concept of a mid-day siesta is a good one,” he 
said, emphasizing that 11 a.m. to 3 p.m. is the most 
dangerous time of the day to be in the sun. 

“But who wants to go water skiing at 10 in the 
moraing?” he asked. | 

Although he admits it is an uphill battle, Fusaro said 
education is one way to prevent skin cancer. 

Dispelling a myth, Fusaro said all skin types are 
damaged by the sun. 

He said most people fall into one of six skin types: 

Q Type One never tans and always burns. 

This category, Fusaro said, includes (but is not lim- 
ited to) Northern Europeans and blond- or red-haired 
people with blue eyes. 

Type One people should never go out in the sun for 
recreation, and they always should use sunscreen with 
a sun protection factor (SPF) of at least 25, Fusaro said. 

Q Type Two usually burns but develops a tan. 

Q Type Three burns somewhat but develops a tan. 


Nice healthy tan? 


QO) Type Four rarely burns and always tans. 

This type should wear a sunscreen with atleast a 10- 
15 SPF, according to Fusaro. 

O Type Five includes Asians. 

Q Type Six includes blacks. 

“Black people get sun-burned, but you don’t see it,” 
Fusaro said. “It feels hot, uncomfortable and swollen.” 

Short of placing a warning label on the sun, medical 
health professionals frequently stress the dangers of 
the sun’s rays, 

The American Pediatric Association recommends 
that all children wear sunscreen. 

“The American Academy of Dermatologists have 
been talking about this for years,” Fusaro said. But he 
said he knows why some people do not seem to be 
listening. 
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These two sun worshipers caught.some rays Wednesday at 
Lake Manawa in Council Bluffs.” int af 


“It’s fun to be outside because of the media and the 
indoctrination that a tan is a sign of health and afflu- 
ence,” Fusaro said. “We've been told it looks sexy. Let’s 
look at the ads. It almost gets pornographic. They 
(advertisers of tanning products) are taking advantage 
of your sexuality.” 

Fusaro said being out in the sun is important psycho- 
logically, but one can enjoy the sun safely. 

He said Tuesday that his Fourth of July plans would 
include enjoying the sun, “of course.” 

Apparently practicing what he preaches, Fusaro 
said he would start the holiday by sailing at 7 a.m., 
working on his computer indoors at noon and sailing 
again at 3 or 4 p.m. or later. 

“After all,” he said, quoting Noel Coward, “Only mad 
dogs and Englishmen go out in the midday sun.” 0 


Leaders receive dose of fun and academics 


By Ken WurdEMAN 

Some junior high school students have 
discovered that UNO is not just for high 
school graduates. _ 

“Project Discovery” is a new UNO pro- 
gram designed to give junior high school 
student leaders a chance to hone their 
leadership skills and build their self- 
confidence. 

But these 30 student leaders do not 
seem to be stereotypical 12- and 13-year- 
olds. 

The students chosen to participate in 
the program are “leaders among their 
peers, not necessarily positive leaders, 
but those looked to for leadership,” ac- 
cording to the statement which accompa- 
nied the $34,600 grant the program re- 
ceived from the United Way of the Mid- 
lands. 

Nancy Nish, director of UNO’s Career 
Planning and Placement Services, is 
directing the program and six UNO stu- 
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dent volunteers will serve as role models 
in the eight-week seminar. 

“The program gives them a chance to 
be around a college environment and to 
do things they normally wouldn't be able 
to do,” said Pete Andrews, one of the 
UNO students involved with the pro- 
gram. “It’s important for them to have a 
positive role model.” 

The program's goals, according to Nish, 
include reinforcing the students’ leader- 
ship qualities, improving their self-es- 
teem and increasing their ability to cope 
with peer pressure. 

“It’s not summer school,” Nish said. 
“It’s a dose of fun and academics.” _ 

The students keep journals, work with 
computers and participate in physical 
activities, she said. 

Other activities include: weight-train- 
ing demonstrations, a planetarium show, 
a talk with representatives of Omaha’s 
“Mad Dads” and a visit with interna- 
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tional students in UNO’s Intensive Lan- 
guage Program. 

“We get to do a lot of activities,” said 
Marguerite Ryan, who will be a seventh- 
grader this fall at Indian Hills School. 
“We toured buildings on campus. The 
history of UNO was interesting,” she 
said. 


Andrews, a UNO broadcasting major, ° 


said the students initially were hesitant 
about the program, but now seem ex- 
cited. 

“They're good, bright kids,” Andrews 
said. “The physical activities and com- 
puters seem to be the most popular.” 

Teachers and principals from local 
elementary schools nominated students 
to participate in the program. The major- 
ity of the students attend Omaha Public 
Schools. 

Project Discovery allows UNO to be a 
resource to the community and provides 
training for the student leaders, accord- 


ing to Joe Davis, assistant vice chancel- 
lor for Educational and Student Services. 

Although this is the first program of 
its kind at UNO, the outline of the grant 
recognizes Educational and Student 
Services (ESS) history ofsuccessful inter- 
vention programs. 

In addition to Project Discovery, ESS 
provides a Summer College Preparatory 
Program for minority high school jun- 
iors. 

Nish said she hopes Project Discovery 
will experience the same success as the 
other programs offered by. ESS. 

“Hopefully, it will encourage the stu- 
dents to continue their education and 
expand their career options,” she said. 

Although Project Discovery encour- 
ages students to consider the future, the 
program’s future is not guaranteed. 

Davis said continuing the program 
next summer depends upon the availa- 
bility of funds. 0 
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computers 


Ifyou’ve ever seen Stanley Kubrick’s 
epic film “2001: A Space Odyssey,” 
there’s no way you could forget HAL. 

Easily the most frightening “charac- 
ter” in the film, the HAL 9000 computer 
would become synonymous with the evil 
aspect of computer science — a super- 
natural force most people didn’t trust 
and didn’t understand. 

Yet, in the 20-plus years since the 
Arthur C. Clarke novel hitthebigscreen, 
computers have become less science 
fiction and more reality. 

There are small computers in many 
household appliances, automobiles and 
cameras. The personal computer has 
replaced countless typewriters and 
account ledgers. And supercomputers 
can crunch numbers in a fraction of the 
time needed by the best and brightest 
mathematicians, = =—=s_— 

Even the Gateway is produced with 
computers. 

They’re not frightening anymore — 
and one reason is education. 

UNO, after two years of planning, 
tentatively is launching its newest post- 
undergraduate program: a master’s in 
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DEATH OF AMANDA C. 
(Now It GETS REALLY WEIRD) 


By L. HANSON EverETT 


No need to fear HAL os 


don't byte 


computer science. Pending approval by the 
University of Nebraska Board of Regents, 
the program could be up and running this 
fall. 

But what could a master’s program in 
computer science mean for UNO? 

QO More professors with doctoral degrees. 
Scott Downing, chairman of the mathemat- 
ics and computer science department, said 
three such professors already have been 


hired, and three more will be hired by the 


fall. 

A Ph.D. generally has the ability to at- 
tract quality master’s students, faculty and 
grants to a university. 

CQ! More business contacts within the 
Omaha community. Margaret Gessaman, 
dean of the college of Graduate Studies and 
Research, said the program's addition will 
be an asset to the city’s economic and tech- 
nological development. 

A graduate program produces one im- 
portant commodity: trained individuals. 
And local computer-related firms as well as 
expanding companies need them. 

Overall, any graduate program addi- 
tion is an important one to UNO. In the 
field of computer science, however, the 


cepted the letters. And young Amanda 
could never forgive her for the decep- 
tion. 

They were afraid of Amanda. From 


The hot summer wind carried Amanda , the time she was born, Amanda’s par- 


C.’s screaming voice as she stood in the 
middle of the crowd, shouting and holding 


her arms high into the air. 


It was her third consecutive day of pro- 
test, and during that time, Amanda easily 


had become the group’s spokeswoman. 


She was a vociferous leader; a young 
woman who could rally a crowd and make 


her call for peace loud and clear. 


For the political science major, Amanda 
was disgusted by the corruption she saw 
in government, by the ignorance of the 


public and by the irrationality of war. 


Protesting made her feel complete, 
erotic — as if she had finally fulfilled her 
destiny. But she knew her fight was far 


from over. 


It was a destiny that Amanda realized 
when she was only a child. It was a deep, 
driving need, and one she could never fully 


understand. 


On that third day of protest, as she 
stood at the vortex of the growing crowd, 
Amanda remembered the words her Aunt 
Thomas had whispered to her as. an in- 
fant. It was a message that lingered with 
her all her life, although she only saw the 


old woman that single day. 


As a young child, she would write to 
Aunt Thomas, but never received a re- 
sponse. Her mother, she believed, inter- 
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ents felt distant from the child. 

When she was 4 years old, Amanda 
heard her parents arguing late one night. 
She overheard her father say that 
Amanda was not their child, she could 
not be their child. 

. Amanda never forgot. 

She would not speak to her parents. 
She was sent to the best schools, and she 
received the best grades. 

Her parents did not seem disturbed 
by the child’s silence: And her mother 
always ensured that there were fresh | 
roses next to Amanda’s bed every other 
day. She knew that would keep the child 
silent, just like Aunt Thomas said. 

When Amanda was 17 years old, she 
realized it was time to break her silence. 
On the day she left for college, Amanda, 
holding the rose her mother had bought 
the day before, confronted her parents. 

She told them that they were weak, 
that their entire existence was insignifi- 
cant, except that they were chosen to 
bring her into the world. 

She said their time as host oppressors 
was over, and that, now, it was time for 
her to begin her fight. 

She then ate the red rose — stem and 
all, with the half-chewed thorns scratch- 
ing down her esophagus. 
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addition is of the utmost importance. 
Computers aren’t going to disappear. 
The 1980s saw the rise of the personal 
computer, and in the 1990s computers 
could have the same impact on our society 
that the automobile did in the early 20th 


Standing amid the crowd shouting, 


, looking into the eyes of her followers, 


Amanda began to wonder if she could 


-win her fight. As police officers, wielding 


clubs and weapons, diverged upon the 
protestors, Amanda questioned her des- 
tiny; she questioned the words her Aunt 
Thomas had told her: 

“You must win yourstruggle, Amanda. 
You are our savior.” : 

As that message again echoed through 
Amanda’s mind, the police officers be- 
gan clubbing their way through the 
crowd. Smoke bombs began exploding. 
Violence surrounded her. 

With the others, Amanda began run- 
ning, tripping over those who had fallen 
in battle. 

At the edge of the courtyard, Amanda 
fell over a young woman who had been 
severely clubbed. : 

As Amanda stood up, the young 
woman rose to her knees and grabbed 
Amanda around the thighs. 

Amanda looked down at her bloodied 
face, her grey eyes dull with pain. 

“You must win,” the woman whis- 
pered. 

But Amanda, looking deep into the 
woman’s eyes, felt defeated. 


Epitor’s NOTE: 

Ifyou have missed the first few install- 
ments in the Gateway’s summer FIXION 
series, here’s a short summary: 

Amanda C., whose last name seemed 
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century. 


UNO can't afford to be superstitious — 
computer education is a must for the 1990s. 
And a master's program in computer 
science is a step in the right direction. O 


French and was difficult to pronounce, died 
a lonely, middle-aged woman in a small 
Midwestern town called Wrightville. 

When she was found, Amanda was 
clenching a jelly-filled doughnut with a 
single bite taken from it. Amanda had a 
strange obsession with jelly-filled dough- 
nuts. , 

Amanda’s cause of death was reported to 
be heart failure, but Amanda’s Aunt Tho- 
mas, who came to Wrightville to arrange 
for Amanda’s burial told Mathilde Burke — 
the baker who had taken interest in 
Amanda’s death — that she had died of fear. 

Amanda’s parents had committed sui- 
cide a few years before Amanda’s death. 
When Amanda was born, she would not 
stopcrying, greatly upsetting her parents. 

After taking her baby to several doctors 
with no success, Amanda’s mother took the 
crying child to visit her Aunt Thomas, who 
was considered an eccentric. 

Aunt Thomas told Amanda’s mother to 
keep a fresh red rose next to Amanda’s bed, 
and then she would not cry. Her advice 
proved to be the cure. 

Amanda had moved to Wrightville about 
10 years before, and lived above old Mrs. 
Red’s garage. She rarely spoke to the locals, 
and her death became the town’s most 
talked-about occurrence. 

In her apartment, Sheriff Stripe, who 
was investigating her death, found hun- 
dreds of books and posters of peace symbols 
and peace leaders. He also found a bronzed 
rose in a thin, black vase next to her bed.O 
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Obscenity or art? NEA A funding questioned 


By SARAH SMOCK 


eauty is in the eye of the beholder. 

This cliche certainly applies to the contro- 
versy surrounding the National Endowment 
for the Arts (NEA). 

The NEA was established by Congress 25 years ago to 
foster growth in the art community. Last year, the 
federal government gave the NEA $171.3 million to 
support theater, ballet, music, photography, painting 
and sculpture throughout the country. 

But the NEA’s government funding, less than 1 per- 
cent of the federal budget, may be falling on hard times. 

"I can’t believe art isn’t important enough that people 
would not be outraged if the government stopped fund- 
ing it,” said Rhoda McIntire, assistant to the executive 
director of the Omaha Symphony. 

To avoid extinction, the NEA must be reauthorized by 


Congress every five years. During this year’s reauthori- . 


zation, several groups and individuals have been at- 
tempting to abolish, or severely restrict, the NEA. 

Most of the controversy stems from two projects that 
were indirectly funded by the NEA — a photography 
exhibit by Robert Mapplethorpe and an art exhibit by 
Andres Serrano. 

One of Mapplethorpe’s photographs showed him 
posing with a bull whip stuck like a tail in his anus. The 
photograph was reportedly a parody of the devil, but 
many people were enraged over what they considered 
obscenity. Serrano also managed to offend a number of 
people when his art portrayed a crucifix submerged in 
urine. 

Jo Ann Schmidman, artistic director of Omaha’s Magic 
Theatre, said many people refuse to look beyond what 
they consider obscene work. 

“Many who have seen Mapplethorpe’s exhibit were 
impressed by the artistry and his skill as a photogra- 
pher,” she said. “We have two legs, and we can walk past 
images we don’t like. An artist like Mapplethorpe can 
open windows to a life I am interested in, but don’t 
necessarily want to experience.” 

Despite two major controversies in 1990, the 80,000 


grants awarded during the NEA’s 25-year history have 
resulted in 20 minor complaints. 

But these latest two complaints have sent shock 
waves through the art community across the nation — 
and in Omaha. 

According to members of the local art community, 
many groups and individuals could never get their 
projects off the ground without NEA support. All grants 
provided by the NEA have to be matched at least dollar 
for dollar from private or other non-federal sources. 

“It is hard for groups that are not established to get 
private funding,” said Linda Rajcevich, director of mar- 
keting and public relations for Joslyn Art Museum. “The 
NEA always provides matching grants, so taking that 
away may take away the impetus for funding.” 

NEA funding greatly affects Omaha area artists, 
according to information provided by nine local art 
groups at a press conference at Joslyn June 7. 

“Arts people have never been real organized, but 
we're getting there. Crisis tends to breed that,” said 
Shaun James, associate director of the Metropolitan 
Arts Council. “We want reauthorization with no restric- 
tive language.” 

According to local members of the art ecudaaity: it 
is imperative that the NEA be reauthorized without any 
restrictions being placed on the artist or group asking for 
funding. 

“Putting restrictions on artists would be allowing the 
government to judge whatis obscene and whatis or is not 
art,” Rajcevich said. “It would cause inhibitions, and 
would cause some art not to be established. Placing 
restrictions allows political people to make artistic deci- 
sions.” 

One painting at the Joslyn, “Return of Spring” by 
William Adolphe Bouguereau, has been attacked twice 
by people who considered it obscene, Rajcevich said. The 
painting depicts a nude woman surrounded by nude 
cherubs. 

“What we have in the museum may never please 
everyone,” she said. “The purpose is to be exposed to 


different thoughts and ideas and get what you can out of 
it.” 

Within the next few weeks, the NEA’s reauthoriza- 
tion and funding bill will go to the House floor, where a 


’ group led by Rep. Dana Rohrabacher (R-Calif.) will 


attempt to have the agency abolished. President Bush 
has said he would not support such a bill,.so debate will 
probably. come down to an argument concerning “ob- 
scene” content in works funded by the NEA. | 

Many people, including Rep. Pat Williams (D-Mont.), 
a leading defender of the NEA, want to reauthorize the 
NEA for another five years and let the courts decide the 
question of obscenity. 

Members of the local art community believe that some 
politicians are using the controversy surrounding the 
NEA to avoid more difficult issues. Schmidman said she 
believes some politicians are focusing on this issue 
because there are more important things they don’t 
want covered in the media. 

“It’s all about ‘Let’s find the most meaningless little 
thing, giveit a lot of press and get some scandal out of it,” 
she said. 

James agreed that the fervor surrounding the NEA 
has been beneficial for some politicians. 

‘“The controversy has stemmed primarily from two 
exhibits (Serrano’s and Mapplethorpe’s), and unfortu- 
nately, this happened the same year as reauthoriza- 
tion,” she said. “It’s easy for some politicians to rally 
behind ‘this, rather than facing so some of the more serious 
issues.” 

Schmidman also said art is hard to regulate, because 
every person sees things differently. 

“Anything in the world can be thought of as obscene. 
If someone were licking an ice-cream cone on stage, it 
could be perceived as obscene by some people depending 
on the way it was done,” she said. “Fifty people can see 
the same dance or play and perceive it as prudent, 
obscene or conservative. It’s what each person comes to 
it with.” QO 


Shakespeare on the Green: Take a look at a 


Review By WarrEN T. FRANCKE 


amlet had it easy, deciding 
whether “to be or not to be.” 
Here’s a harder choice: 
What if you have one night 
to spare as Shakespeare on the Green 
draws to a closé this weekend and you 
still haven’t seen either “Macbeth” or. 
“The Merry Wives of Windsor’? What 
then? How to choose? 

The schedule calls for comedy with Sir 
John Falstaffand the westernized “Merry 
Wives” Saturday, tragedy with Macbeth 
and his cruel lady tonight and Sunday. If 
you can’t make both plays, here are a few 
points to help pick your night. 

Weigh the weather. After a rained-out 
opening night, “Merry Wives” enjoyed an 


isfy those who want their tragic heroes 
to “boil and bubble” like the witches’ 
cauldron. But he does something more 
remarkable: He makes every memorable 
word clear in the great outdoors, thanks 
to both a marvelous voice and masterful 
delivery. 

If you go-to Shakespeare for the rich 
language, then by all means attend this 
“Macbeth,” directed in a straight-for- 
ward fashion by UNO’s Cindy Melby 
Phaneuf. Her production is vastly supe- 
rior to one years: ago at the Omaha 
Community Playhouse, which set its 
audience tittering when Birnam Wood 
came to Dunsinane in the form of foot 
soldiers tip-toeing down the aisles carry- 
ing fan-sized fir branches. 


entire weekend so perfect as to send us 
away sighing, “Ah, what is so rare as an 
Elmwood Park evening in June.” In shirt 
sleeves, I envied those whose blankets 
were converted from covering the grass 
to warming their owners. 

But the heat of last Thursday night's 
opening of “Macbeth” was more than 
bearable as a breeze blew from the park. 
Sit on the south edge of the slope to catch 
the ful] Elmwood zephyr. 

For some, the choice comes down to 
comedy or tragedy, but it’s more than 
that in this case, and again, the setting 
plays a part. As “Macbeth” opens at 8:30 


HOME OF THE MUSHROOM & 
BIGGIE BURGERS & NACHO GRANDE! 


REMEMBER!... Know your limits, DRINK RESPONSIBLY! 
76th and Dodge 397-7774 (next to Showbiz Pizza) 
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Shakespeare enthusiasts enjoy a 


Lawn chairs galore performance of “Romeo and Juliet’ 


p.m. and fog rolls in to shroud the three 
witches, it’s still too light for the fullest 
effect of the weird sisters’ “Fair i is foul 
and foul is fair.” 

And the family atmosphere, with chil- 
dren winding among the blankets and 
lawn chairs, may distract more during 
Lady Macbeth’s soliloquy than during 
the pratfalls of Falstaffs cowboys. As 
Jean Tafler’s Lady Macbeth thrust her 


Bar % Grill 


_ Tonight & Tomorrow: 
Made Ya Look 


33rd & Farnam. - 


at the 1989 "Shakespeare on the 
Green" festival. 


dagger toward a breast, pale against her 
red gown, and spat out her willingness to 
rip a suckling babe from her nipple and 
dash it to its doom, a little stranger play- 
ing next to my chair asked me if I liked 
her doll. 

I did. Like her doll, that is, though it 
was dressed too warmly in a pink bunny 
snowsuit. 

Casey Kizziah’s Macbeth will not sat- 


Phaneuf doesn’t feel the need to shock 
us with Macbeth’s severed head on a 
pole, but she gives us vigorous on-stage 
action rather than following the “exit- 
fighting” cues. Did I say vigorous? As — 
Macbeth urged, “Lay on, MacDuff,” a 
black pooch in the audience yipped disap- 
provingly at their duel. 

It’s drop-your-drawers, roll-in-the-hay 
bawdiness. Macbeth may be one of the 
great tragic heroes, but Falstaff is the 
great comic figure in all of Shakespeare. 

Charles Carroll's Falstafffirst appears 
at the swinging doors to the Red Garter 
Saloon (don’t worry about the western 


Friday & Saturday Night 


FRENCH CONNECTION. 
NOW FORMING SUMMER VOLLEYBALL LEAGUES 


CONTACT THE BAR IF INTERESTED. 
NOCOVER 
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Bruce Willis gets harder | 


Review By Tony FLotr 


t's really very simple. 
If you liked the first “Die Hard,” ' 
you'll love “Die Hard 2: Die Harder”. 
Although most sequels don’t live 
up to their predecessors, “Die Hard 2” 
joins “Lethal Weapon 2” as one of the few 
films even to be better than the first. 

Centered in a major international 
airport in Washington, D.C., the film | 
follows the heroic exploits of detective 
John McClane (Bruce Willis), who serves 
as the Achilles’ heel of a terrorist group 
attempting to prevent the extradition of 
a Central American strongman. 

McClane, an L.A. cop out of his juris- 
diction, is once again in the wrong place 
at the wrong time. The terrorists, led by 
a sadistic ex-American soldier, have 
gained complete control of the airport as 
a bargaining tool for a Central American 
drug dealer. 

McClane, whose wife is aboard one of 
the several planes circling the unlit air- 
port waiting to land, not only faces ter- 
rorist obstacles, but. the slow-moving, 
bureaucratic airport security which 


Back for more 
Bruce Willis reprises his role as 
Detective John McClane in "Die 


bungles most of his plans. Hard 2." 
The movie contains a large cast of click is that age-old drawing care — vio- 
characters which provides forsomeinter- _lence. 


esting and unexpected plot twists, keep- 
ing the audience constantly perplexed. 


Characters shoot, kick, bite, scream, 
bleed, cut, hit, get blown up and ran over, 

Also adding to the movie ig the well- _ fall off of planes, snowmobiles and cars, 
written dialogue, which hasMcClanepop- _ have their eyes poked out and, of course, 
ping off one-liners that surpass Arnold die. 
Schwarzenegger on the cheesiness scale. 
Cursing also takes up a lot of screen time 
— I've never heard the “F” word so many 
times. 

But what really makes this action film 


1 evening in the park 


treatment; it works wonderfully) looking 


“ing and witty dialogue, the violence helps 
this movie live up to its name. If you're 
looking for a couple hours of escape, see 
this movie. Q 


ma Green: 
fm Greenshow at 7:30 p.m.—south of the 
a University Library 


Combined with the plot twists, curs- 


So, if you must choose, “Merry Wives” 


CALENDAR 


FRIDAY, ‘hay 6 


MUSIC: 

Arthur's: Tipsy Alligator 
Chicago Bar: Made Ya Look 
Dubliner: Dermot O’Brien 


=a Howard Street Tavern: Buck Naked 
® and the Barebottom Boys 

§ Saddle Creek Bar: The Confidentials 
m™ The 20s: Hip to Hip 

™ Winchester: French Connection 


‘THEATER: 


Firehouse Dinner Theatre: “Driving 


a Miss Daisy” at 8 p.m. 


Upstairs Dinner Theatre: “Murder a 
la Carte” at 7 p.m. 


COMEDY: 


i Funny Bone: Rahn Ramey, Alex 


Reymundo, Bob Rook at 8:30 p.m. 
and 10:45 p.m. 
Noodles: Ted Lyde, Joe Janes, Mark 


f Myers at 8 p.m. and 10 p.m. 


| OTHER OPTIONS: 


Elmwood Park: Shakespeare on the 
“Macbeth” at 8:30 p.m.— 


# UNO Mallory Kountze Planetarium: 


“What’s Up?” at 8 p.m. 
SATURDAY, JULY 7 


MUSIC: 

Arthur’s: Tipsy Alligator 
Chicago: Made Ya Look 
Dubliner: Dermot O’Brien 


[a Howard Street Tavern: Buck Naked 
mm and the Barebottom Boys 


Saddle Creek Bar: The Confidentials 
The 20s: Hip to Hip 
Winchester: French Connection 


THEATER: 
i Firehouse Dinner Theatre: “Driving 


Miss Daisy” at-8 p.m. 


like Hoss Cartwright gone bad. He’s not 
bad, of course, just boozy, bawdy and 
bound to be the butt of the night’s joke. 

Before the evening ends, he hides in a 
buck basket, nearly drowns in the Platte 
River, dresses as an old woman, suffers a 
severe brooming and leaves us under- 
standing why the Elizabethan audiences 
loved him, as he larded the path with 
laughter. 

The fun begins when Falstaff decides 
to seduce two wives of Windsor. On what 
grounds? Well, a mere glance by one of 


m™ ScoreCard: “Bleacher Bums — A 
Nine-Inning Comedy” at 8 p.m. 
Upstairs Dinner Theatre: “Murder a 

a la Carte” at 7 p.m. 


is the greater rarity, a play not-so-often 
performed and seldom done this well. 
“Macbeth” gives you more of the poetry of | 
the bard, and this production gives it to 
you with clarity. The musical mood-set- 
ting, especially by keyboardist Jonathan 
Cole, adds immeasurably to the tragedy. 
Try both and sit where you'll catch 
whatever breeze blows from the south. 
Leave the dogs home if sword fights ex- 
cite them. And thank those folks, includ- 
ing Harold and Marian Andersen, co- 
chairs of the festival, who made it all 


COMEDY: 

‘Funny Bone: Rahn Ramey, Alex 
Reymundo, Bob Rook at 8:30 p.m. 
and 10:45 p.m. 

Noodles: Ted Lyde, Joe Janes, Mark 
a Ayers at 8 p.m.‘and 10 p.m. 


. OTHER OPTIONS: 


the wives has Falstaff exclaiming, “O, 
she did so course over my good parts with 
such a greedy intention, that the appetite 
of her eye did seem to scorch me.” 


possible again this year. Q 


COMMUNICATION AT UNO 


IMMIGRATION TECCER Ry, ; 
LAWYER 
Stanley A. Krieger HORSEBACK 
9290 West Dodge Rd. 


SUITE 302 
Omaha, Nebraska 68114 


You could have filled 
this space. 


RIDING 
& 
HAYRACK 
RIDES 


402-392-1280 
Practice Limited 
to Immigration Law 
Member, 
American immigration 
Lawyers Association 


Gateway Ad Dept. 
554-2470 


200 acres to ride 
horses on! 


Help Wanted 


CAPITOL CORNER 


Open 6 days a week 


Resident Student. 1 BD APT and all major 
a Tea Eunarel ome: 49th & Capitol holidays. 
ee ee aliiles, Clean kesh 1 BO avaiable ne SHADY LANE 
plus a weekly salary. > On the busline- Conventional location RANCH, INC. 
between students. $275/month, water paid HWY 183 


Students Welcome! 


AVAILABLE NOW 
551-3141 551-2084 


For more information, 
call Mark at 733-0493. 
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WARREN T. FRANCKE IS A PROFESSOR OF 
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Downtown Omaha: Coalition Against 
Racism sponsors: “Rally Against Ra- 
cism” — march begins at 3 p.m., 24th 
and Lake — rally begins at 4 p.m., Hall 
of Justice, 17th and Farnam 


Elmwood Park: Shakespeare on the 


Green: “The Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor” at 8:30 p.m.—Greenshow at 7:30 


p.m.—south of the University Library 


UNO Mallory Kountze Planetarium: 
“The Power!” at 2 p.m. and 3:30 p.m.; 
“What's Up?” at 8 p.m. 


SunpAy, JuLy 8 


MUSIC: 

Arthur’s: Wild IQs 

Howard Street Tavern: Walt 
Richardson and the Morningstar 
Band 


THEATRE: 

Firehouse Dinner Theatre: “Driving 
Miss Daisy” at 2 p.m. und 7 p.m. 
ScoreCard: “Bleacher Bums — A 
Nine-Inning Comedy” at 8 p.m. 
Upstairs Dinner Theatre: “Murder a 
la Carte” at 1 p.m. 


COMEDY: 

Funny Bone: Rahn Ramey, Alex 
Reymundo, Bob Rook at 8:30 p.m. _ 
Noodles: Ted Lyde, Joe Janes, Mark 
Ayers at 8 p.m. 


OTHER OPTIONS: 

Elmwood Park: Shakespeare on the 
Green:“Macbeth” at 8:30 p.m.—Green- 
show at 7:30 p.m — south of the Univer- 


sity Library 


Orpheum: “Theater Organ Concert” 
at 3 p.m. 


UNO Mallory Kountze Planetarium: 
“The Power!” at 2 p.m. and 3:30 p.m. 


Monday. July 9 . 


MUSIC: 

Howard Street Tavern: The Bastard 
Sons of Elvis 
The 20s: Top Secret 


Tuespay, JULY 10 


MUSIC: 

Arthur's: Fast Forward ; 
Dubliner: Open MultimusicJam hosted 
by Emerald Fyre 

Howard Street Tavern: The Uncon- 
scious , 
Saddle Creek Bar: Comedy Night with 
Ron Osborn 

The 20s: Top Secret 


THEATER: 
Firehouse Dinner Theatre: 
Miss Daisy” at 8 p.m. . 


“Driving — 


COMEDY: 
Funny Bone: Chas Elstner, David 
Miller, Kevin McGruder at 8:30 p.m. 


WepNESDAY, JULY 11 


MUSIC: 

Arthur's: Guerilla Theatre 

Dubliner: Dermot O’Brien 

Howard Street Tavern: William Clarke 
Saddle Creek Bar: Acoustic Jam hosted 
by Ear! Bates 


THEATER: 

Firehouse Dinner Theatre: “Driving 
Miss Daisy” 

Upstairs Dinner Theatre: “Murder a la 
Carte” at 1 p.m. 


COMEDY: 
Funny Bone: Chas Elstner, David 
Miller, Kevin McGruder at 8:30 p.m. 


THurspay, JULY 12 


MUSIC: 

Arthur's: Guerilla Theatre 

Dubliner: Dermot O’Brien 

Howard Street Tavern: The Confiden- 
tials 

The 20s: Top Secret 


‘THEATRE: 


Firehouse Dinner Theatre: “Driving 
Miss Daisy” at 7:30 p.m. 

Upstairs Dinner Theatre: “Murder a la 
Carte” at 7 p.m. 


COMEDY: 
Funny Bone: Chas Elstner, David 
Miller, Kevin McGruder at 8:30 p.m. 


OTHER OPTIONS: 
Sheldon Film Theater: “Spices” — an 
East Indian film directed by Ketan Mehta 
and starring Smita Patil — at 7 p.m. and 
9:16 p.m. in Lincoln. 


Q 
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THE Bic THAW: AFTER THE COLD WAR 


Bafile in the Eastern Bloc - — capitalism vs. socialism 


By Grec Kozot 

When Alexandre Kushnir goes shopping in the Soviet 
Union, he thinks the unthinkable. The unthinkable isn’t 
global thermonuclear war, it’s the “C” word — a a 
ism. 

“The stores are absolutely empty,” Kushnir said while 
visiting Omaha in May. His visit was coordinated by 
UNO’s International Studies and Programs. 

“We are unable to buy a shirt. We have no socks. We 
have no produce, no fruits,” Kushnir said. “They appear 
from time to time, but they disappear.” 

For Kushnir, the Soviet economic system has failed. 

“Many people in the Soviet Union are afraid of the 
word “capitalism,” Kushnir said. “But they continue to 
speak about so-called socialist achievements. 

“The main thingis the government has to improve our 
life, our economy, our social condition,” he said. “For me, 
it is not so awful if someone wants to name this capital- 
ism.” 

There. He said it. And he’s not the only one. During 
the past year, governments in East Germany, Poland 
and Czechoslovakia have dismantled centrally planned 
“socialist” economies in favor of free-market capitalist 
systems. 

But socialism is not dead, according to others. 

“Socialism would work. It depends how you define it,” 
said Bernard Kolasa, a UNO political science professor. 
“I certainly would not interpret the fall of communism in 
Eastern Europe as a repudiation of social welfare.” 

Kolasa has visited Poland several times since 1979, 
including this year, when prices skyrocketed during the 
country’s abrupt switch to a market economy. Despite 
the market reforms, Kolasa said, the Polish government 
will not mimic American capitalism. 

“What Poles envision is not necessarily what Ameri- 
cans envision,” Kolasa said. “Poles are looking for pri- 
vate ownership, but they will be unwilling to get rid of 
many social-welfare programs.” : 

The social-welfare programs of Western European 


The Gateway: 
Just another reason 
to attend UNO 


An Unplanned Pregnancy? 


It's not a time for hassles... 
It's a time for help. 
@ Free early pregnancy test 
@ Referral services 
@ Counseling 
@ Complete confidentiality 
© Open six days a week. 


AAA CRISIS PREGNANCY CENTER | 
Located at the corner of 
78th and Dodge 
in the New Tower Travel Building 


1-402-397-0600 
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and Scandinavian countries, derived from socialism, 
will be integrated with Poland’s emerging free-market 
economy. Kolasa said most Scandinavian countries 
provide “cradle-to-grave” protection, including national 
health care, unemployment compensation and paid work 
leave for women following childbirth. 

“They have higher taxes, but you get what you pay 
for,” he said. 

Since taking office, President Bush vetoed a bill that 
would have required businesses to give women paid 
work leave following childbirth. Kolasa said this veto 
proves “socialism, as a concept, is out of line in the 
United States.” 

But UNO student Don Dowmakes said he hopes fora 
socialist revival in the United States. 
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TOP SECRET 


LADIES NIGHT! 
Monday thru Thursday 
1/2 priced drinks all nite 


SHOW GIRLS! 
A New Room Featuring 
Lovely Entertainers ® 
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ARE YOU INTERESTED 
YOUR BIOLOGICAL RAYTHM 


Dowmakes, a member of the Eastern Nebraska So- 
cialist Party, said American socialist organizations are 
not discouraged by the rise of capitalism in Eastern 
Europe. 

“A lot of organizations had their goal simply to sur- 
vive the 80s,” Dowmakes said. “We've done that. Now I 
have no doubt we will have a comeback.” 

The United States Socialist Party includes under 
1,000 members, Dowmakes said, “or under 10,000, 
depending on how you look at it.” 

One dilemma for American socialists, Dowmakes 
said, is that several of the organization’s ideas have 
entered mainstream politics since the 1920s and 
1930s. 

; The socialist party platform in 1932 included 
% demands for a minimum wage, an end to child 
labor, equal rights for blacks, social security and 


ae 


hg 7. national health care. 


/ “These were issues that were wildly radical in 
1932,” he said. “Today, they’re the basic minimum of 


y; a civilized society.” 


In the’90s, the American socialists push on with calls 
for increasing local control of American businesses and 
industries. “We hand all the power over to people who 
have a license to wreck the town,” Dowmakes said. 
“Management should work with the worker and not the 
other way around.” . 

Dowmakes said the American Socialist Party will — 
continue to pursue its goals, mainly through national 
elections. 

Back in the U.S.S.R., Kushnir remains more con- 
cerned with filling the shelves of grocery stores than 
with what to call the economic system. 

“It seems to me we didn’t construct a real socialist 
society,” he said. “The power of our country was in the 
hands of the bureaucratic structure. We need demo- 
cratic structures. 

“Twanta democratic, socialist state,” he said. “But the 
real life is far from real socialism.” 0 
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MEDICAL CENTER 
OF NEBRASKA 


4930 "L" Street 
Omaha, NE 68117 


(402) 734-7500 


(800) 877-6337 tll free ouside NE 


‘Bontion. 
Services with 
“real seissiti vite Ye 
“you really © 
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° Pregnancy Testing 

@ Options Counseling 

@ Abortion Precedures 
to 18 weeks 

@ Local Anesthesia 

@ Routine Gyn Care 

@ Visa, Mastercard 


1990-91 PARKING FEES 


Student parking permits for 90-91 will go 
on sale {0 all registered students July Oth. 
The fee for the Student day permit has 
been increased by $5 to $35 annually; 
the Student night permit has increased by 
$2.90 to $17.50 annually. Parking structure 
access cards will also increase by $2.50 to 
$12.50. Faculty and staff permits have also 
increased by $5.00 and $2.50. These 
increases were recommended by the Parking 
Advisory Committee and the Committee on 
Facilities Planning. 
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FREE PREGNANCY TESTS 
Noappt needed 5001 Leavenworth 
N-T. 6 pm-8pm, W.TH.F.S. 10 am- 
tpm OR Bergan Mercy Hospital, 
Rm. 309 T.W.TH. 2-5pm. 

EMERGENCY PREGNANCY 
———SERVICE_§54-1000___ 
Bille World hunger kills 35,000 

~children every day. More die from 
AIDS, prematurity and abuse, 
Thousands of forgotten orphans 
have no futures, and you cannot 
justify forcing women through 
unwanted pregnancies to satisfy 

your own confused priorities, 
«Jang 


Pregnant and wondering what to 
do? Explore the protection and 
benefits of adoption which are only 
provided by a licensed agency, No 
fee for our confidential help. Call 
451-0787, Nebr, Children’s Home. 
ADOPTION: Happily married 
coupia unable to have baby desires 
to adopt newborn. We will pay 


expenses, Callcollectanytime805- © 


297-5987. 


FOR SALE: Oneround-tripairplane 
ticket Omaha-Wash. DC. Depart 
Omaha Aug. 22; return from DC to 
Omaha Aug. 28, Asking $150. tel: 
341-0173 or 554-2647. Please 
leave message. ; 


“ATTENTION: EARN MONEY 
READING BOOKS! $32,000/vear 
income potential. Details. (1) 602- 
838-8885 Ext, Bk-4993, 


“ATTENTION: POSTAL JOBS! 
Start $11.41/nour! For application 
info call (1) 602-838-8885, Ext, M- 
4993, 6 am - 10 pm, 7 days,” 
ATTENTION - HIRING! 
Government jobs - your area, 
$17,840 - $69,485. Call 1-602- 
838-8885, EXT R-4993, 


WOULD YOU LIKE THE OPPORTUNITY TO GAIN 


UPS 
DELIVERS EDUCATION 
United Parcel Service offers up to 
$9/nrand excallant benefits for part- 
time positions. We are accepting 
applications forM-F shifts from4am- 
8am, 5pm-9pm, and 11pm-3am. A 
great way to work through 
school. ContactStudentPan-Time 
Employment, Eppley 111, tosetup 


. an interview. UPS is an equal 


Opportunity employer, 
OUTSTANDING SUMMER 
OPPORTUNITY 
CAMPUS CONNECTION has 
immediate positions available in 
advertising sales for ambitious 
students. Gain great business 
experience, earn up to $4,000 and 
powerhouse your resume as the 
Salas & Marketing Director for the 
Omaha edition. You'll receive 
extensive training, materials, and 
supportworking for the nation’s top 
college magazine. Editorial position 

also available. (800) 342-5118, 


IMPRESS YOUR PROFESSOR 
Laser Quality “Ne Plus Ultra” 
Word Processing $1.75/page 

Pat Merrick 558-1074 
2040 No. 68 St 
Flexible hours - § min. to UNO 


Word processing of term papers 
or other reports. $4.00 per double 


spaced page. 90th & Maple area. 


Typing - $1.00 per page 
Includes Spell-Check 
$5.00 minimum 
Fast - Accurale 
Please call 592-1144 


Will type thesis, assessments, 
research articles, manuscripts. 
$2,00a page firstcoms, firstserved. 
422-0477 leave message. 
Feeling overwhelmed? 

Up against a deadline? 
Lousy at typing? 
Barthel's Secretarial Service 
can help 345-7995. 


QUALITY PAPERS = word 
processed, laser printed & spell 
checked. Assist Business Services, 
1712N. 120 St, 493-6694. 


WORD PROCESSING 
Term papers*Theses 
High Quality 
Spall Check/Minor Editing 
Aardwolf 457-6767 
PS,..PROFESSIONAL 
TYPING SERVICES 
74 & Pacific - 7400 Bldg 
Mon-Fri 8-5:00 & Sat 9-12 
397-0309 


FREE DATE LINE 
CALL 24 HOURS 
733-8179 
LISTEN INon Omaha's hottest party 
line for women only. You can't talk, 


but to listen is to learn. Call 1-976- ° 


2010 24 hours aday. Only 1.95/min 
+ folls if outsida Omaha. CB, 345- 
0615. 


DIAL A DATE - hear personal ads 
from people all over Omaha. Call 1- 
976-5050 anytime. Only 1.95/min + 
tolls if outside Omaha. CB, 345- 
0615. 


FREE DATELINE 
733-8187 
24 HOUR DATELINE 
1976-2500 
The latest in computer dating 
_ $1.95/min + any toll, 
Call Tel-Talk 1-916-223-2754 


DATELINE - hear personal ads and 


get your ad on the free Date Line. 
Call 1-976-2200 anytime. Only 1.95/ 
min + tolls if outside Omaha. CB, 
345-0615. 


APTS., HOUSES and sleeping rms. 
for rent, roommate lists - call UNO 
Housing Service 554-2383 or stop 
inthe Admin. Office, Milo Bail Student 
Center. 


RESPONSBILITY AND LEADERSHIP? 


HOW ABOUT WORKING WITHA BUDGET & BRINGING 
OPERA, BALLET, & INSTRUMENTALISTS TO UNO'S CAMPUS. 


FTHS SOUNDS WTERESTING T0 YOU, APPLY NOW FOR THE 


POSTITION OF SPO GULTURAL EVENTS CHAIR PERSON. 


APPLICATIONS ARE BEING ACCEPTED IN THE 
STUDENT PROGRAMMINGOFFICE ON THE 

SECOND FLOOR OF THE MILO BAIL STUDENT 
CENTER. s 


DEADLINE FOR APPLICATIONS IS JULY 11TH 
INTERVIEWS WILL BE JULY 16TH &17TH 


THE University OF NEBRASKA AT OMAHA GATEWAY 


FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 
STOP BY THE SPO OFFICE 
OR CALL 64-282 


MAX, L KAOw I HAVENT 


SIR, L ANOW THE TIMIVE’S 


LWAYS TREATED Wu So Bee awevl, BUT TM AFRAD TVE 
TALK To You 
AGOVT THAT. 
BIG MAX 
ON 
CAMPUS [}"5 
A HAS susT Klobwe| [ AREN'T. You WEARng 
ap arene OF course” YouR CumMer BusD 
% THE WEDDINGS OW. ALITILE HIGH Mx? =MIFE Me 
| 
By 
Bob 
Atherton 


Desktop =f Resume [RRA 77m 
ae © le seca: ror wien. hoe | 
Publishing ee Service 7 | Hof of Ones Neat taces | 
ateerietcie.“ AES So xican | 
-bythehour |—packagesavailable} | —~~—~——- | 
sep | MARGARITA NIGHT 
; Tues., Wed., Thurs. | 
| After 9:00p.m._ | 
l 

Ye t ti For high quality resumes, | j 
Wacaeaeetacnae® | mautoesecca | | Margaritas | 
system. Great for resumes, envelopes, depend on Kinko's, 99¢ | 
newsletters, reports and more! the Copy Center. | 4 ac0S an | 

" ‘ | 

74h & Pacific kinko-s 114th & Davenport | 99¢ 
| 399-8860 the copy center 333-3390 lounge onty 


| 4411 Center 553-6050! 


CO el 


OPEN 24 HOURS 


Juty 6, 1990 © 7 


See two exciting classes of NASCAR 
action: NASCH Er Model and Bronco 


° Beer Garden & Gales Open at 5:30 PM, 
e 1 1/2 Milas NW of Irvington Exit Off 1-80 


(Exk 8 
Race Day Phone (402) 498-527 tor 493-5491 


Sunday, July 8th The only place 


NASCAR / WINSTON RACING _ tobe on Sunday 
& CHAMPION AUTO STORES night! 
DEMO DERBY II 


All children 12 & under admitted free 


Conmection to: 
> campus security. 


> faculty and Staff 7 


focations 

¢ Campus phone | 
numbers 

+ General 
information — 


For your safety and convenience there is 
at least one CAMPUS PHONE in each. 
major building. The information opera- 
tor is ready to assist you. You can also 
stop by the information window in Ep- 
pley Administration Building for an- 
swers to your questions, general 
information, schedules, brochures, etc. 


— hink About It. 


Record stores come, and record stores go. 
But Pickles remains the same. 
Very simply: The lowest prices on the largest 


selection of records, tapes and 
compact discs in the Midwest. 
And free parking at the door. 


“Pickles 
RECORDS.-TAPES-COMPACT 2) 
8027 Dodge e Millard Plaza 
Harvey Oaks Plaza e 
30th & Farnam 
3 Locations in Lincoln 


Now that wasn't so hard, was it? 


8  —— Juv6, 1990 


The Student Government 
Typing Center will 

be open this 
summer for 
student use. 
It will be 
opened from 7:30 a.m to 4:30 p.m 
MBSC 134 or call 554-2620. 


All typewriters are self-correcting. 


Student Government is now accepting 
appueations for thé following positions: 


1 Arts & Sciences Senate seat 
1 Adjudicatory Board member 
4 Traffic Appeals Commissioners 


Step in for a 
[oo] Lungh 
/1n the Continental Room 


Choose from our menu: 


Taco or Potato Bar (Altemating) 
Deli Sandwiches 
» Soup 
Hot Barbecued Pork or 
Authentic Italian Sausage 
& Pepper Sandwich 


A Unit of Faneniona and Side Kenic 


Tae isiwceeiy OF NEBRASKA AT OMAHA GATEWAY 


